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or people. The War Labor Board plan, lastly, is so much more
flexible than either of these types that it is not subject to the
same criticism. In fact, the War Labor Board plan seems to
the writer to be the best of all, because it is based on the demo-
cratic principle of self-determination; that Is to say, of adapt-
ing the system of government to the environment. In addition,
this plan recognizes a fundamental fact when it declares that
due consideration must be given to craft groupings.

Plants Having Shop Committees

When all is said and done, it must be remembered that the
shop committee is an institution of recent growth in the United
States and that it is in process of finding itself. For the infor-
mation of those who are interested in looking into the many
and interesting problems which arise in this movement, I have
prepared the following list of plants having some kind of shop
committee system, more or less fully developed. The War
Labor Board systems were installed in 1918, Wherever possi-
ble, I have given the approximate date of installation of the
other plans:

Plans installed by the National War Labor Board

Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa.

Corn Products Refining Co., four plants, Granite City, 111.,
Argo, III., Pekin, 111, and Edgewater, N. J.

General Electric Co., two plants, Pittsfield, Mass., and Lynn,
Mass.

Maryland Pressed Steel Co., Hagerstown, Md.

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass.

Munition Establishments at Bridgeport, Conn,, sixty-five in
number.

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., Philadelphia, Pa.

Smith & Wesson Co, Springfield, Mass.

Standard Wheel Co., Terre Haute, Ind.

Waynesboro, Pa, machine shops.

Willys-Overland Plant, Elyria, Ohio.

In addition, the War Labor Board ordered shop committee
systems in the Virginia Bridge and Iron Co., Roanoke, Va.;
the Southern California Iron and Steel Co, Los Angeles, Calif.;
the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation and the
Power and Mining Works, Cudahy, Wis.; the New York Cen-